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Les Societh cooperatives de consommation en France et a 
Petranger. By J. Corr£ard. Paris, P. Lethielleux, 1908. — xv, 
301 pp. 

In Europe the cooperative movement has assumed extensive propor- 
tions in more than one field of economic activity, and its literature is 
becoming voluminous. This study of the distributive phase of the 
movement, while it adds little to its philosophy, furnishes an up-to-date 
manual clearly and logically written. The statement, " Les societfe 
de consommation constituent une des formes naturelles de la vie 6con- 
omique," made by Professor Paul Leroy-Beaulieu in his Traiti theori- 
que et pratique d'economie politique and recalled in his interesting in- 
troduction to the present volume, is strikingly borne out by the fact 
that this form of cooperation is found to some extent in every country 
which has felt the touch of civilization ; and each year witnesses its 
further growth and expansion. Great Britain, whose Rochdale 
Pioneers discovered the fundamental principle of successful distributive 
cooperation, the sharing of profits in proportion to purchases, and have 
given inspiration to the rest of the world, holds first place. The move- 
ment has also made marked progress in Germany, Belgium, Denmark, 
Holland and France ; there are important beginnings in the British 
colonies; and even Japan has its societies. In the United States 
there is, as the author indicates, very little distributive cooperation, 
though had he investigated the Grange movement he would have found 
more. 

Part 1 treats of cooperation previous to the establishment of the 
Rochdale store in 1844. The account is based largely on the works of 
Holyoake and Miss Potter and brings out little that is new. Part II 
traces the subsequent development of the movement in the various 
countries, with special emphasis on Great Britain and France. A final 
chapter treats of the future of cooperation. The English cooperators 
have been opposed to financial aid from the state, and this has been the 
attitude of cooperators in other lands. In all countries there is growing 
tolerance ; oppressive laws have been repealed and the movement has 
received official recognition ; but only in Belgium, where socialistic 
sentiment is strong, has the government granted direct aid. The 
neutral attitude which most governments assume is in part due to fear 
of offending the numerous merchant class. 

The failure of the movement to enlist the support of the trade unions 
is largely owing to the fact that where the movement is non-socialistic 
it does not appeal to class interests. In England, although the officers 
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favor alliance with the labor party, the rank and file of cooperators are 
opposed to such a policy. 

The author devotes but little attention to the important question of 
the relation of the society to its employees. The question has divided 
the English cooperators into two rival camps : those who, with the com- 
mercial success of the movement at heart, have been willing to let the 
society play the role of capitalistic employer, and those more idealistic 
persons who, laying stress on the social phase, advocate labor-copart- 
nership or profit-sharing. The former idea has generally prevailed, al- 
though it is claimed that cooperative societies pay higher wages than 
does competitive industry and provide better conditions of employment 
in general. In France it is difficult to get good employees of the faith, 
and, as a consequence, they lack interest in the success of the business ; 
but on the other hand the French socialistic societies have found that 
when employees are zealous in the faith this redounds more to the bene- 
fit of the socialistic party than to the advancement of the society's 
affairs. The author believes that, in order to win the interest of the 
employees, it will be necessary to adopt the Danish system of paying a 
commission on sales. Cooperators are beginning to appreciate the 
importance of skillful managers and a permanent, efficient labor force ; 
and in these respects they approach more and more the methods 
employed in competitive, capitalistic enterprise. 

M. Correard well says that the great work which the movement has 
accomplished is not the realization of economies through the elimina- 
tion of the middleman , but the spur to thrift afforded by the unique 
opportunity to save, the moral effect of cash payments and " the gen- 
eral educative influence." Of this he says : 

It is conceivable that, from the economic point of view, the concentration 
of commerce and industry in large establishments can procure for con- 
sumers nearly the same advantages which cooperation gives them; but from 
the social point of view cooperation has advantages of a different sort. By 
the periodical distribution of dividends, cooperation should give birth among 
the poor to the desire and habit of saving. By grouping individuals for a 
definite object, it should give them the idea of uniting for other purposes, 
as for founding institutions of insurance and of credit, and it should show 
them the way in which they can unite. The large stores can not accom- 
plish this. Thus cooperation can be of greater service to the progress of 
social institutions than to the perfecting of economic institutions. 

Jesse E. Pope. 
New York City. 



